AMERICAN 


ANNALS OF EDUCATION. 


MARCH, 1839. 


Arr. 1 —THE COURSE OF INSTRUCTION AT HARROW SCHOOL, 
INCLUDING AN ACCOUNT OF ITS DISCIPLINE, EXPENSES, 
PRIZES, SCHOLARSHIPS, EXAMINATIONS, &c. 


School Days and Hours. 


Monpayrs, Wednesdays, and Fridays are whole school 
days ; Tuesday is a whole holiday; Thursdays and Satur- 
days are half-holidays. On Sundays the boys are in school 
from eight till nine, for the purpose of religious instruction ; 
on all other days, except Tuesday, at half-past seven. Each 
school consists of one hour’s work, except the first school, 
which is of about an hour and a half’s duration ; and the 
third school, at a quarter-past twelve on Thursdays (which 
applies only to the sixth and fifth forms, and is spent ina 
Lecture on Modern History and Literature,) is of somewhat 
less than an hour’s length. 


Roll-calls on Holidays and Half-holidays. 


On holidays and half-holidays the boys are compelled to 
answer at the call of “ The Bill” every twohours. Ona 
holiday at nine and eleven o’clock, A. M.; dinner in their 
respective houses at one ; bills again at two, four, and six in 
the summer. The bills onthe half-holiday afternoons are 
the same as those on the afternoon of the holiday. The 
boys are locked up in their houses for the night at an hour 
varying according to the light, and ranging between a quar- 
ter past five in the depth of winter and a quarter to nine 
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about midsummer. The bills are called over in the school 
by the head master, or one of his assistants, during one 
week ; and by the under master, or his assistant, during the 
following week ; and so on during the term. 


Establishment of Masters. 


According to the original foundation of John Lyon, in the 
year 1585, the establishment of the school consisted of a 
master and an usher, who were both to reside in one house. 
They were bound to give gratuitous instruction to the sons 
of any inhabitants of the parish of Harrow, the master being 
at the same time permitted to receive the sons of persons re- 
siding elsewhere as boarders. ‘The number of these foreign- 
ers having considerably increased, the usher, now called the 
under master, took a separate house, in which he received a 
more limited number of boys, at a higher salary, as private 
pupils of his own; and from the progressive advancement 
of the school the head master found it nccessary to engage 
assistants, who were also allowed to take private pupils into 
their houses. The number of assistants, to the head master 
is now four; the under master has one. 


Boarding Houses. 


But while the under master, and the several assistants, 
thus receive boys at an increased salary, the house of the 
head master, who does not act as private tutor to any of the 
boys under his roof, continues, according to the original in- 
tention of John Lyon, merely as aboarding house. Besides 
which there are other boarding houses upon the same footing 
with respect to terms, kept by private individuals otherwise 
unconnected with the school; but these houses are under 
strict control, and are constantly visited and inspected by the 
masters. As it is the invariable practice of the school that 
each boy should have a private tutor, the head master nomi- 
nates some one or other of the assistants to act in that ca- 
pacity for every boy in his own house or in the several board- 
ing houses. 


Foundation Boys. 


The total number of boys in the school at Midsummer, 
1831, was two hundred and fourteen; whereof fifteen only 
were upon John Lyon’s foundation. These latter boys are 
exempt from the payment of the ten guineas a year for 
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schooling, and one guinea a year for school charges ; in every 
other respect they are exactly on the same footing with the 
rest of their school fellows: they are likewise placed under 
private tutors ; they are subject to the same bounds, and are 
compelled to answer at the same bills; they wear no pecu- 
liar dress, nor is there, in point of feeling, the smallest dis- 
tinction between them and the rest of the boys. Those gov- 
ernors of the school who are resident in the parish are in the 
habit of sending their boys to the school upon the founda- 
tion. 


Business of the Sixth Form. 


SunpDAY. 
Hours. Books. Exercises set. Shown up. 
{ New Testament, Epistles— Newton on 
9 the Prophecies— Lectures on Articles 
of the ‘Church of England, with 
ap Se ripture Proofs. 


Mos DAY. 
{ Repetition of Friday’s Horace, Satires Latin Theme or Thursday, 
Apast 7 ¢ or Epistles, 50 lines— Latin Lyrics GreekProse.Ex- st School. 
a 1 or Greek Verses of Thursday look- ercise ; Subject, 
| ed over. Moral, Political, 
1i—12 Horace, Ocdles, 60 or 70 lines. or Historical. 
3+ 4 § Homer's Mliad,t 50 lines, rest of hour 
¢ Euclid 


5— 6 Historia Romana, one page. 








TuesDay. 
Whole holiday.—The Exercise set on Monday Evening to be done ; Bills called 
during the day as above (see Pp. 97 3) Private Reading with Assistant Masters; 
Boys below the shell in Pupils Room, pre paring their Exercises, 








WEDNESDAY. 


, § Repetition of Friday’s Greek Play, 
4 past 7 ? + som — Verses of Friday looked over. 
1l—12 Virgil Aine ‘id, 50 lines. Translation from 
3— 4 § Buelid, Vulgar Fractions, Decimals Greek or Latin 
¢ or Logic. Prose into En- Friday, 
{ Musa Greeca, 40 ot 50 lines, according glish,alternating 1st School. 
6 to Author—Examination in a por- with an English 
— 4 tion of Greek History, which the Essay. 
boys have prepared. 





Tuurspay. 
Repetition of Monday’s Horace, Odes LatinLyrics, alter- Saturday, 
4 past7< 60or 70 lines—Theme of Monday nating withGreek Ist School. 
looked over. Verse. 
1i—12 Thucydides, 
4 past 12 to 1 Modern History. 





*The third School is at 2 o’clock in winter, and the Fourth School at 4 
+Constant reference to Matthia’s Greek Grammar in all the Greek Lessons. 
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Faipay. 


» § Repetition of Wednesday’s Virgil 50 
4 past 7 ; fineo-—dinartiah Essay looked over. 


li—1q § Demosthenes, alternating with Philos- Latin Verses, Hex- Wednesd. 
“ ? ophia Greca, ameter, or Hex- Ist School! 
83— 4 Greek Play, 50 lines. ameter and Penta- 
— Epistles or Satires—Exami- meter. 
5— 6 


nation in Greek History as on Wed- 
nesday Evening. 





Saturpay. 
Part of a Gospel or Acts of Apostles 
4 past 7 —Beausobre on New Testament— 
General Scripture History. 
11—12g § 7?ueydides alternating with Historia 
¢ Romana. 


—————————— 








Common-place Books. 


Every boy in the sixth form has a set of common-place 
books, arranged according to subjects, in which he enters at 
the moment any notes connected with the lesson of the hour 
that may be dictated by the head master. The nature of 
these notes may be seen by referring to the sixth form ex- 
amination papers, some of which accompany these details. 
If these notes are finished before the hour is concluded, there 
is always some more connected subject in hand, bearing 
more or less upon the lesson, which is pursued during the 
remainder of the time, and upon which the boys likewise 
enter notes in their common place books. 


Examinations of the Sixth Form. 


The body of notes thus collected is to be referred to in 
preparation for the sixth form half yearly examination, which 
takes place before the summer holidays, and again in the 
end of November. Besides a general review of the subjects 
studied in school during the last half year, this examination 
always embraces a portion of Juvenal, which the boys pre- 
pare privately with their tutors. ‘The nature of the exami- 
nation will be seen from the papers above referred to. At 
the conclusion of each examination those boys who have ac- 
quitted themselves satisfactorily are arranged alphabetically 
in two classes. ‘Those in the first class receive a prize book 
from the head master ; those who are twice placed in the sec- 
ond class also receive a book; those boys who have not 
shown sufficient diligence are excluded from the printed list. 
This classing does not alter the places of the sixth form boys 
in the school. The order of places is changed in every 
other form. 
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Fifth Form Examinations. 


This system of common-place books and half yearly ex- 
aminations is also pursued in the fifth form. 


Text Books. 


Several new text books have been introduced at Harrow 
within the last two years; they have been compiled and 
printed expressly for the use of the school, they are : 

Historia Romana—substituted for the Eton Scriptores Ro- 
mani. It contains the whole of 
Cicero pro Milone. 
Sallust. Bell. Catil. 
Livy, Books v., xxi., XXil., XXiii., XXXI., XXX. 
Tacitus’ Annals, Books i., ii., iii., 

Musa Greca—substituted for Poetz Graeci—contains long 
extracts, whole odes, and entire scenes, from the works of 
the following authors: Hesiod, Pindar, Aristophanes, Theo- 
critus, Apollonius Rhodius, Callimachus ; also Fragments of 
Comic Writers. Philosophia Greca —contains extracts 
from Plato—Euthyphro, Hippias Major, Menexenus, Apol- 
ogia Socratis, Phedo. Xenophon Memorab.—Lib 1. Capp. 
1,4,6. Il. 3,4,6,7,8 I. 1,2,3, 4,6. IV. 3, 7. 
Aristotle—Ethics—A selection of chapters, keeping up the 
continuity of argument, and omitting what is unimportant in 
that point point of view. Jthetoric—A selection of whole 
chapters. Poetics —The whole treatise. Plutarch —De 
audiendis Poetis. Longinus—De Sublimitate. Poesis 
Greca—Selections from the Minor Poets, for the use of the 
fourth form, substituted for “* Farnaby’s Epigrams.” 

Maps and Tables of Chronology and Genealogy, from 
the overthrow of the western empire to the peace of Paris, 
1815. ‘These have been selected and translated from Mons. 
Koch’s Tableau des Revolutions de |’Europe, and have been 
published for the use of Harrow school. ‘They serve to il- 
lustrate the Lecture on Modern History, given on Thursdays. 

These are the whole of the works which have been put 
forth within the last two years for the use of the school. 

The maps used by the sixth and fifth forms are those con- 
tained in the Eton Atlas. The lower forms use Vincent’s 
maps, maps to Butler’s Geography, and Guthrie’s maps. 

The editions of the classics used, are— 

Thucydides Bekker. 
g* 
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Homer Heyne. 

Demosthenes Mounteney. 

Horace Zeunii. 

Juvenal Ruperti. 

Virgil Oxford, with parallel passages. 


The text-book of Modern History is the English transla- 
tion of Mons. Koch’s Tableau des Kevolutions de |’ Europe. 
For Greek History, Malkin’s History of Greece, published 
by the Society for the Diffusion of Useful knowledge. 


Scholarships. 

Before we proceed to the detail of business in the lower 
forms, we think it better to enter upon the subject of the 
scholarships attached to the school, and the examinations 
connected with them. Almost every boy in the sixth form, 
and many of the fifth form offer themselves as candidates for 
them; the course of study, therefore, preparatory to this 
examination may be considered as a necessary part of the 


education of every boy of average abilities who rises into the 
fifth form. 


Four Governors’ Scholarships. 


Four scholarships of filty guineas a year each, to be held 
for four years, have been recently founded by the governors 
of the school. The boy who gains one of them must go 
either to Oxford or Cambridge ; but he may enter at any 
college of either university. 


Two Sayer’s Scholarships. 


Two scholarships have also been recently founded by the 
late John Sayer, Esq., of Park Crescent, Portland Place. 
They are of fifty guineas a year each, to be held for four 
years ; but the Sayer scholar must enter at Caius College, 
Cambridge. 


Examinations for them. 


The examination for these scholarships takes place in the 
month of March, every year ; two examiners, one from Ox- 
ford and one from Cambridge, being appointed by the head 
master for the purpose of holding it. ‘The subjects for the 
following year are proposed after each examination ; those 
for last year were, 

First Book of Herodotus. 
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Pheenisse of Euripides. 

Fifth Book of Livy. 

Fifth Book of Virgil’s Auneid. 

St. Luke’s Gospel. 

First two Books of Euclid. 

All the boys in the school, indiscriminately, whether foun- 

dation boys or foreigners, are equally eligible to these schol- 
arships. 


Business of Forms below the Sixth. 


Sunpay, Firrn Form. 
Hours. Books. Exercises set. Shown up. 


, Acts of Apostles. 
8 A. M. < Paley’s Evidences. 
¢ Well’s Scripture Geography, 
Uprer SHE. 
¢&. John’s Gospel—Watts’s Scripture 
. History—Doddridge’s Sermons on 
¢ Evidences of Christianity. 
Unper Suet. 
um. § 5t- Luke’s Gospel—Watts and Dodd- 
*“" @ ridge as above. 
Fovrtn Form. 
St. Matthew’s and St. Mark’s Gospel 
" — Wake's Catechism with Scripture 
? Proofs. 
Tarp Form. 
§ Reads the Scriptures with the Under 
, Master at 10. 


Business of the Fifth Form. 
Monpavy. 
4 past? Repetition of Friday’s Horace. 
Horace’s Odes, about 65 lines—Con- 

ll a. M. strue, explain, enter comments in 

Common-place Book. 
{ Homeri Ilias, 50 lines—Common- 

place Book as before. 
5 —— Historia Rontana, one page. 





3 Pp. M, 





WeEpDNEsDAY. 
§ past 7 § Grecian History and Chronology, and Latin Verse,Hexa- 1st School. 
= ; Geography, Ancient and Modern. meter or Elegiac, having 
ll Virgil’s Bineid, 50 lines. 30 the compulsory been set on 
( Virgil's Georgics, in the form of alec- number, most of Saturday 
3 ture, not above 20 lines done inthe the boys do many Morning. 
} hour, every expression and parallel more. 
\ 


usa Greca. 


6 


assage explained. 
Mi 





TuurspDay. 


4past7 Repetition of Horace’s Odes. Ist School. 
ll Thucydides, Bekker, one page. set on 
Lecture on Literature, chiefly English Latin Theme. Monday 
4 pasti2< from the Decline of the Roman Em- Evening. 
pire to the present time. 
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Hours. Books. Exercises set. Shown up. 
Fripay. 
4 past” Repetition of Virgil’s Georgics, 35 lines. Greek Verse, aver- ist School. 
Te Demosthenes and Philosophia Greca, age 14 Iambics or set on 
2 alternately. any other metre, Wednesd. 
§ Greek Play, Lectures on the Metres sometimes Greek Evening. 
¢@ and Greek Theatre. Theme or Greek 
Horace, Satires or Epistles. Translation in 
prose or verse. 


SarTurDay. 


4 past7 Repetition of Greek Play. Latin Lyrics. Ist School. 
11 Thucydides § Hist. Rom., alternately. set on Thursd. 








Sunpay—See p. 8. 








Business of the Shell Form. 


Monpay. 
4past7 Repetition of Greek or Latin Verse. 
11 Horace’s Odes. Ist School. 
Homer’s Iliad. Latin Theme. Thursday. 


Historia Romana. 








WepNEspAyY. 
Repetition Ditto— Verses locked over. 
Virgil’s neid. English Translation ist School 
Musas Greca, from Latin. Friday. 
Cornelius Nepos. 





Tuurspay 


4 past 7 Repetition Ditto—Theme looked over. Latin Lyrics. Ist School. 
11 Zenophon’s Anabasis. Saturday. 





Fripay. 
} past 7 § Repetition and Translation and looked 
¢ over. 
ll Geography. 
3 ; Geography or Re translation of Ana- Latin Verses, Hex- 1st School. 
basis into Greek. ameters or Elegiacs. Wednesd. 


& Horace, Epistles or Satires. 





SaTuUrRDAY. 


4past7 Repetition and Lyrics looked over. § 
11 Greek Testament. 





Sunpay, see p 103. 








Business of Fourth Form. 


Monpay. 
4 past? Repetition of Ovid’s Epistles. 
11 Greek Testament. 
3 Ditto. 
5 Tursellini Hist. 
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Hours, Books. Exercises set. | Shown up. 
WEDNESDAY. 

4 past? Repetition of Greek Grammar. The Exercises of the Fourth 

11 Ovid’s Metamorphoses. Form are 2 Copies of Latin 

Greek Grammar. Verses in the week, and one 

§ Poesis* Graca— see List of Text Translation from the Prazis 

¢ Books. of Dr Butler, of Shrewsbury. 





Tuvrspay. 5 

Repetition of Greek Grammar. There is also a weekly Exercise 

Excerpta from Virgil and Horace. in Geography, viz., a modern 
map to be copied, and shaded. 





Faray. 
Repetition of Excerpta. 
Poesis Greca. 
Geography and Maps looked over. 


Ovid’s Epistles. 





SaTuRDAY. 


Repetition of Poesis Greca. 
Cesar und Monita Christiana. 





Sunpay, see p. 103. 








Business of the Third Form. 


Monpay. 
Apast? Evangelia. The Exercises of the week are, 
11 Ovid's Epistles. two Sets of Latin Verses and 
3till4 § Exempla Minora— Greek Grammar— _ one Exempla Minora. 
past5 ? Selecta e Profanis. 








WEDNESDAY. 

4past7 Greek Grammar. 
11 Ovid’s Epistles. 

3 to § past 5 As on Monday 





THuRsDAY. 
4past7? Greek Grammar. 
11 Ovid's Epistles. 








4 past? Greck Grammar. 

11 Ovid’s Epistles. 
3 to 4 § Selecta e Prefanis—Greek Grammar 
pastS ¢ —Hartley’s Geography. 








SATURDAY. 


4 past 7 Repetition of Ovid. 
11 Monila Christiana. 


Sunpay, see p. 103. 








Pupil Room. 
Having thus given a synopsis of the course of instruction 
pursued at Harrow, and the distribution of lessons in the 
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schoo! hours, we should observe that the hours of school are 
solely appropriated to saying the lessons, and receiving in- 
struction from the master of the form on subjects connected 
with them. The lessons are prepared out of school, and are 
rehearsed to the private tutor in his pupil room, previously. 
The exercises are likewise corrected by him before they are 
shown up to the master of the form. The preparation of 
the scholarship examination is likewise carried on in the 
pupil room. 


Head master hears Lower Forms once a week. 


It is the duty of the head master to hear some one lesson 
of each form in the upper school once a week. He hears 
the shell form say a Greek or Latin lesson at twelve every 
Wednesday ; the fourth form say their Poesis Graeca to him 
at twelve on Fridays; the fifth form their Thucydides or 
Hist. Romana, at twelve on Saturdays. This makes him 
well acquainted with the abilities and proficiency of every 
boy in the upper school, and is of service to him in the 
general examination for removes and places, which takes 
place at the end of every second term, i. e. every eight 
months. 


Trials for Removes and Places in Removes. 


The examination papers for the fifth form show the nature 
of this trial in that part of the school. The shell are tried 
in Latin Lyrics and Hexameters ; in Latin Prose, sometimes 
Greek ditto; in Questions on Paper in Divinity, Ancient 
History, Geography, Criticism, and Arithmetic; viva voce 
examinations in some part of the Musa Greca and Historia 
Romana, set for that purpose. The fourth form are tried in 
Elegiac Verse ; Dr Butler’s Praxis; Questions on Paper in 
Divinity ; Arithmetic ; viva voce examinations in some part 
of Poesis Greca and Excerpta set for the purpose; Exami- 
nations in Geography. _ 

This trial for places is conducted exclusively by the head 
master, who looks over every exercise, and hears every form 
in the viva voce part of its examination. When he has gone 
through the whole of it, he arranges the order of places 
afresh ; and this order continues till the next trial, eight 
months afterwards—excepting 


( Disctpline.) 
In case a boy is degraded by way of punishment. Fora 
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serious moral offence a boy would be put down into a lower 
form ; for a less serious offence of the same character, he 
would be turned down to the bottom of his own form; but 
the ordinary method of punishment in those forms which are 
considered as liable to corporal punishment, (the sixth and 
fifth forms being exempted from it) is as follows:—when a 
boy is sent up by the master of his form for idleness, the 
head master sets the offender three hundred lines to tran- 
scribe ; if he is sent up a second time, he is flogged and de- 
graded one place in his form; for the third offence a heavier 
punishment in the way of transcribing; for the fourth, he is 
flogged, and turned down another place. It is not often 
that a boy is sent up a fifth time in the course of the term. 
After the holidays a new score commences. 


Monitors. 


The discipline is also supported in part by the monitors,— 
they are the ten senior boys of the sixth form; and they 
have the power, which they exercise, of setting punishments 
to all boys below the fifth form for violating the rules of the 
school. 


School Library. 


There is a library attached to the school which is consid- 
ered as the peculiar property of the monitors ; it is support- 
ed and increased by private donation ; and it is customary 
for every boy who leaves in the upper part of the school to 
make a present of books to the library. The books are 
placed in an upper room of the sehool building, and the 
library is accessible to the monitors at all times; they may 
either read there or take the books to their own houses ; they 
have likewise the privilege of lending the library books to 
boys in the lower forms. 


Prizes. 
There are four prizes annually proposed for the best com- 
positions in Latin and Greek. 
Sir R. Peel’s and Governors’ Prizes. 


1.—A Gold Medal, by Sir Robert Peel, for the best Latin 
Prose Essay. 

2.—Books of the value of five guineas, by the Governors 
of the School, for the best Latin Lyric Ode. 
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3.—Ditto for the best copy of Latin Hexameters. 
4.—Ditto, for the best copy of Greek Iambics. 

‘The subjects for these prizes are proposed by the head 
master immediately after the Easter holidays, and the suc- 
cessful compositions are recited on the speech days. ° 


Head Master’s Prizes. 


The head master also gives prize books for compositions 
on the following principle. The master of each form selects 
from time to time the best compositions of the boys in his 
form, and sends them up to the head master, who reads them 
aloud before the assembled form, the next time he hears 
them their lessons. For each composition thus sent up the 
author receives a pecuniary reward, varying according to his 
rank in the school, paid by his tutor or dame, and charged 
to his parents. For every third composition thus sent up he 
receives a prize book from the head master. 


Governor’s Speech. 
P 


On the annual audit day of the governors, which generally 
takes place towards the end of June, the captain of the 
school makes a Latin oration before them, in which he 
touches upon the various events that have occurred during 
the past year, whether of a public nature, or such as are 
more immediately connected with the inteests of the school. 
The captain receives a book from the governors, of the val- 
ue of two guineas. No boy is permitted to make this 
speech two following years, in order that the succession may 
be quickened. 


Speech Days. 

There used to be three speech days in the year, viz.—in 
the months of May, June, and July ; but the speeches in 
May have been discontinued for the last two years, and they 
now take place on the first Wednesday tn June and the first 
Wednesday in July. The Peel Prize Essay is recited on 
the first speech day, the three other prize compositions on 
the second. 


In the foregoing account reference has been made to the 
examination papers of which we shall give a few specimens 
from the papers of the sixth form for the year 1829. The 
papers for the November examination of that year, in the 
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sixth form, are eight in number, being headed respectively — 
Seriptural—Modern History —Grecian History—Latin into 
English—Greek into English—English into Latin Prose— 
Euclid—Philology 


Scriptural. 


State the object of our Lord’s temptation, with the practical infer- 
ences to be deduced from it. 

What seems to have been our Lord’s principal object in the Ser- 
mon on the mount ? 

What is the Christian doctrine of justification ? How does St. 
Paul vindicate it from the imputation of encouraging sin? What is 
a Christian’s motive to obedience ? 

How were both the ceremonial and moral law of Moses condu- 
cive to the reception of the doctrine of the atonement ? 


Grecian History. 


Who were the earliest inhabitants of Greece ? Who were the 
Hellenes, and how came they to give their name to Greece ? 

Whence came most of the early colonists of Greece? What is 
likely to be the effect upon a small number of persons coming from 
a civilized country to colonize a barbarous one ? 

What were the leading principles in the legislation of Minos and 
Lycurgus? 

What change took place in the Peloponnese on the return of the 
Heraclide ? Who were the founders of the new dynasties ? 

How did Solon divide the Athenian people ? Were all the citi- 
zens, according to his constitution, eligible to the highest offices of 
the state? What ¢ hange did Pericles effect in this respect : ? What 
other means did he take for securing his popularity ? 

The functions aid power of the Areopagus at the time of Solon ? 

What was the state of Sicily at the period of the invasion of 
Xerxes ? Give the dates of the earliest Grecian colonies sent to 
Italy, Sicily, and Asia Minor. 

Contrast the characters of Themistocles, Cimon, and Pericles. 

The causes of the Peloponnesian war. 

Give the dates of the foundation of Athens, Argonautic expedi- 
tion, accession of Atreus, return of the Heraclide, first Messenian 
war, capture of Babylon by Cyrus, battle of (Enophy ta, and Thirty 
Years Truce? 


Philology. 


Hic putat esse Deos et pejerat, atque ita secum: 
‘ Decernet quodcunque volet de corpore nostro 
Isis, et irato feriat mea lumina sistro, 
Dummodo vel cecus teneam quos abnego numos. 
Et phthisis, et vomice putres, et dimidium crus 
Sunt tanti? Pauper locupletem optare podagram 
Ne dubitet Ladas, si non eget Anticyra nec 
Archigene.’ 
Translate this? What distinction does Cicero point out between 


10 
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‘falsum jurare,’ aud ‘ pejerare ?” Why should Isis be here introdu- 
ced? Who was this Ladas ? Why ‘ locupletem pedagram ?? Where 
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was Anticyra ? What is the derivation of the name ? Illustrate its 
use here by quotations? Who was Archigenes, and what would be 
his office on this occasion ? Quote an illustration? Derive sistrum 


and vomicey. 


"Ent Mrnoigilov coyortos, ai ay éxxhnalas int orpatnyor 


yevoutry 


s, xal wovravéwy xal Bou 


~ Ld 4 i'd 
iis yroun, Mewmaxrngidvos Sexdry 


amdrtos, Kalhobévng ’Etsovlxov Dalngeds sine. 


Translate this. 


Explain the terms dgywr, ovyxAijrov éxxdnolas, 


orgatnyol, mguravssg, fovki), amdytos. 

In what year was Demosthenes born? At what age did he make 
his first speech on public affairs? From what event did he date 
Philip’s designs on Greece? Whatcircumstances gave Philip ground 
of interference in the affairs of Greece ? Who aided him in his 


igns ? 
designs : 


Ne dimissis quidem finem esse militiz; sed apud vexillum retentos 


‘alio vocabulo, eosdem labores perferre; ac si quis tot casus vita su- 


peraverit, trahi adhuc diversas in terras, ubi, per nomen agrorum, 
uligines paludum vel inculta montium accipiant. Enimvero militiam 
ipsam gravem, infructuosam; denis in diem assibus animam et cor- 


pus zestimari. 


Translate this ? What number of campaigns was the Roman in- 
fantry required to serve? What new practice did Augustus intro- 
duce ? Distinguish between ‘ missio’ and ‘exauctoratio.’ Explain 
‘apud vexillum retentos,’ and ‘ alio vobabulo?’ What was the val- 
ue of the denarius at that time ? What was the highest value to 
which it ever attained ? What was the cause of this fluctation ? 
What proportion did gold bear to silver at this period ? Where were 
the principal gold mines of Europe ? 

OP.—dog 16&a pow xegovdxk dOga Aoklov 
Oig w’ sin’ ’Andddov tEauivecbas beds, 
Ei w’ éxqoBoter parivdow hvooruaor. 


What are the various forms of compounds of xegte ? 
remarked on the union of waviéouw with Avooruaa? Give similar in- 
In which only of the oblique cases is this union observed? 


stances ? 


bray 3° 6 Daluow eb 5G, tl Set pide ; 


Some read ai x97, pidwy What authority have we for such reading ? 


State the various ways in which yo?) and dei are used ? 
Et d? éyxgdrers qetyovow ovdiv dei movi, 


Correct this line. 


the principle of your correction. 


Explain the rule against which it offends, and 


What is 
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On Attention. 


Art. I1.—ON ATTENTION, 
BY T. H. GALLAUDET. 
For the Annals of Education. 

Vicorovs and eflicient attention of mind, especially as a 
habit, depends very much on the state of the disposition and 
moral feelings. Strong desires for the accomplishment or 
attainment of an object, will induce a fixed and prolonged 
attention to the means that must be employed for the gratifi- 
cation of those desires. ‘The object, it is true, may be good 
or evil, praiseworthy or deserving of blame. Hence very 
wicked men, for very bad purposes, may attend pertinacious- 
ly to objects of thought, of study, and of action, essential 
to the attainment of the ends they have in view. And 
good men do the same in the prosecution of great and good 
ends. How strong in this respect, must have been the in- 
tensity and perseverance of the power of attention in How- 
ard, the philanthropist. Is it not a truth, also, founded in the 
nature of man and his connection with the moral constitu- 
tion of things, that he who is on the side of what is right 
and benevolent has within his reach influences to produce 
vastly more power of thought, of feeling, and of action, 
than he who is on the side of sin and selfishness? Have 
not truth, justice, integrity, goodness and the kindred virtues 
more intrinsic energy than their opposites? This may not 
appear evident in the contrast of some particular cases ; but 
more extended gbservation, and especially with regard to 
the steady and continued uniformity of this energy, will lead 
us, the writer is persuaded, to such a conclusion. 

It would seem, then, that as the power of attention de- 
pends greatly on the state of the moral feelings, it is, on this 
account, an essential feature of a wise system of education, 
to train these feelings on the side of virtue and goodness. A 
sense of duty, a feeling of the obligations which the child is 
under to his parents, his teacher, his fellow men, and his 
God, will do more than any other principle of mental action 
to cultivate and sustain that fixed and concentrated attention 
without which nothing good or great can be successfully ac- 
complished. ‘The mocives that the religion of Christ inspires, 
the co-operation of his followers with himself in the advance- 
ment of his kingdom on earth, and the preparation of them- 
selves and their fellow men for the love and service of God 
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in a better world, place before the mind such noble, exalted, 
and soul-stirring objects of pursuit, that he who is truly one 
of his followers has, in view of these objects, such strong 
and abiding desires going forth towards them, that, from the 
very laws of the human mind, his attention will be fastened 
on the means necessary for the attainment of these ends 
with deep and continued intensity. ‘These means embrace 
all the acquirements of knowledge, and all the capacities of 
action, which a good education proposes to furnish. Im- 
bue the hearts of your children, then, with the feelings of a 
rational and ardent piety, and furnish them, as their minds 
acquire the requisite expansion, with clear and comprehen- 
sive views of the dignity and moral excellence of the chris- 
tian’s character and prospects, both for time and eternity, and 
you have pursued the most effectual course, in connection 
with the proper subsidiary helps, to give to the faculty of at- 
tention, what is at the foundation of all sure progress in in- 
tellectual and moral worth, and of all wise and beneficent 
action, a capacity of strong, steady and continued exertion. 

Subsidiary helps, the writer is well aware, must also be 
employed, especially in the early stages of education. The 
objects to which we wish to direct the fixed attention of the 
child must be rendered interesting to him. Novelty and 
variety must lend their share of influence. Authority must 
sometimes dictate and even coerce. Resort must be had to 
rewards and punishments. Emulation, perhaps, under some 
of its chastened and less dangerous forms, will be found 
necessary. But the more the moral sense is enlightened and 
strengthened on the subject of acquiring the habit of con- 
centrated and continued attention, from obligations of duty, 
and for high and holy purposes, and the more the other prin- 
ciples that have been mentioned are merged in this purer 
and loftier one, the more it will be found that this great ob- 
ject in education will be attained. 

The voluntary action of the soul, in the exercise of its 
various faculties, from the motives which considerations of 
what is true, right and benevolent address to its moral sensi- 
bilities, and for the accomplishment of great and good ends, 
is infinitely superior to what can be produced by any inferior 
means partaking, more or less, of constraint and coercion. 
The youth who can be brought by a wise training, under the 
influence of divine grace, (without which all human efforts 
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are ineffectual,) to give his hearty, fixed, and continued at- 
tention to his lessons, his labor, or his trade, because, in ad- 
dition to the interest of having his curiosity gratified, and of 
enjoying the pleasure of industrious effort, and of pleasing 
a parent, a teacher, or an employer,and of gaining the praise 
due to his exertions, and of enjoying the fruits of his appli- 
cation in other ways, he sees and feels that in doing it, he 
is using the means to fit himself the better to discharge his 
duties ; to love and serve his God and Saviour; and to pro- 
mote the best good of his fellow men ; and all the while, too, 
to participate of the purest and highest kind of happiness of 
which his nature is susceptible in this life; and to prepare 
himself for still higher degrees of blessedness in the world 
tocome. Such a youth, it is manifest, is cultivating the 
power and habit of attention in the most effectual manner, 
to render it what it ought to be, prompt to act at the com- 
mand of the will,—carrying the heart along with it,—grati- 
Sying by its exercise the strongest desires of the soul,—in- 
tense, vigorous, undivided, unwearied. Such a power and 
habit of attention is worth possessing. 





Arr. Ill.— PHYSICIANS TO SCHOOLS. 


BY WM. 4. ALCOTT, 


For the Annals of Education. 


Ir has long appeared to me desirable that schools of every 
form and grade should be under the regular occasional in- 
spection of physicians. It is not sufficient that one of the 
board of officers appointed by law, or in compliance with 
the requisitions of the law, should be a medical man, as is 
at present, sometimes the case ; though where nothing more 
can be done, even this is highly useful. Yet after all, there 
should be as it strikes me, a regular superintending physician 
to every school establishment, with a fixed salary, greater or 
smaller, whose daily or at least weekly duty it should be to 
visit the school, observe its condition, report at least every 
week to the proper officers—committees, trustees, &&c.—and 
make every suggestion in regard to improvement which the 
circumstances appear to him to demand. 

* 
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I have said that this duty should be attended to daily, o1 
weekly. So wretched is the present condition of many of 
our schools, especially our primary and common schools—and 
above all those of cities—that for the first month, or per- 
haps for the first three months, a physician ought to visit 
each school at least once a day. Afterward, if his sugges- 
tions were duly attended to, weekly visits might be sufficient ; 
and indeed a time might arrive when al! but monthly visits 
might be dispensed with. 

Does the question arise to the mind of any reader what 
there is for a physician to do, at these stated visits? For if 
the child is sick enough to need medical aid or advice, it 
may be said, the parents will not be likely to send him to 
school ; but if he is well enough to be at school what need 
is there of a physician ? Is it not soon enough to seek for 
medical aid when we are actually sick ? Or if the plan, new 
fangled as it is, were likely to be useful, who is to defray 
the expense? Is it to come upon the parents greatly im- 
poverished as many of them are already ¢ 

In regard to the duty of a physician, at these stated visits, 
it may be observed that it is not to prescribe for the diseases 
of individuals, unless at the special request of the parents, 
masters, or guardians of those individuals. Most persons 
who have the care of infancy and childhood will probably 
prefer to use their own judgment in the selection of a phy- 
sician when their children are severely sick ; but in regard to 
general physical treatment at the school house, to prevent 
disease, it is believed they would be satisfied with the sug- 
gestions of such a man as should be selected by a judicious 
board of school officers—whether committee or trustees. 

The duty then of the school physician should be general 
rather than particular; preventive rather than corrective ; 
advisory rather than prescriptive. He should point out, or 
suggest, as I have already said, to the proper officers, in ver- 
bal or written reports ; leaving it to them to act as their sense 
of duty to God and their fellow men may direct. 

For example, suppose a superintending physician to be ap- 
pointed to one of the primary schools in Boston. He calls at 
first in the morning ; say at nine o’clock, about an hour after 
the school is opened. He makes it his chief object to note the 
temperature of the room. The teacher has no thermometer 
in the room, but the physician has one in his pocket. By 
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placing it at a proper part of the room and suffering it to re- 
main there long enough, he ascertains that the general tem- 
srature is 75° of Fahrenheit. 

This heat he knows to be too great for heath, especially in 
the morning, when both the pupils and teacher are vigorous, 
and their vital energies unexhausted are capable of manu- 
facturing a comparatively large amount of internal heat. He 
knows that they will require a higher temperature all the 
rest of the day, in order to be comfortable, than if they had 
not been immersed in an atmosphere so hot by ten degrees 
during the morning. Perhaps he mentions the fact modest- 
ly, to the teacher ; or if this would be likely to be regarded 
as interfering with his rights or lessening the respect of the 
pupils, he merely observes and records it. 

The next day he arrives an hour later. He not only notices 
the temperature of the room, but the manner in which the 
forenoon recess is conducted, with the character of the 
amusements which occupy the attention of the pupils at this 
season. Most schools have a recess of a few minutes at 
this hour of the forenoon ; and all ought to have. He ob- 
serves its length as well as other things, and whether the 
teacher has any control or direction in regard to it, and to 
the habits of the children. For example he watches to see 
whether they are in the habit of eating or drinking at these 
times; and if they drink, whether they drink cold 
water in large quantities when heated with their exercises, 
and whether they are suffered to come in after the recess 
and sit by an open window, in a current of air to cool them- 
selves. Of all this, if he even makes no suggestions to the 
teacher, he preserves an accurate record. 

The third day he notices perhaps the character of the 
seats and desks of the pupils ; whether they are both prop- 
erly constructed, and whether or not they sit at them in a 
proper position, or too long a time, &c. 

Another day, he will observe the manner of spending the 
intermission, if the pupils remain at the school house; its 
length; the nature and tendency of their sports, &c. 

A fifth day is spent—I mean half an hour or so of it, for 
I suppose a physician might visit several schools in a day ; 
say six or eight—-in attending to the purity of the air in the 
school room ; and to the means which are used for daily and 
hourly ventilation. Great is the neglect, on this subject, in 
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almost all our schools, and great are the evils which accom- 
pany or grow out of it. 

There are numerous other matters of importance, con- 
nected with the health and morals of the pupils of our 
schools, especially such schools as those to which | now re- 
fer (though by the way what I have here considered as ap- 
plicable to the primary schools of Boston, is almost equally 
so to primary schools in general in the rest of our cities, and 
to our common or district schools all over the country) to 
which the eagle eye of a wise superintending physician 
should be directed. Of every thing, as I have already said, 
he should make a full and faithful report, at the end of each 
week, to the proper officers. 

Such a course, faithfully pursued, could not but result in 
great and permanent good. It i: highly probable that every 
sensible teacher who was made acquainted with this arrange- 
ment, would esteem it a favor to know the views of the phy- 
sician from day to day, or at least to see his record. And 
perhaps, besides this, he would regard it as an additional fa- 
vor to be allowed to attend the weekly meetings of the 
board to hear the whole report, and their suggestions. 

Were this course pursued in our schools, but for one year 
I cannot doubt that the following, among others, would be 
its advantages. 

1. It would be a source of instruction to every inquiring 
teacher. I scarcely know of any thing—short. of a severe 
course of study in anatomy, physiology, and hygiene—which 
would be of more practical value to this class of persons, as 
a preparation for future usefulness. 

2. It would be a means of enlightening committees and 
trustees, &&c.—the persons [ mean to whom the physician is 
required to make his stated reports. It would be almost as 
good a school to them, as to the teachers. 

3. Parents, too, could hardly fail to become both enlight- 
ened and aroused to a sense of their duty. The reports, 
in fact, in some form or other, ought to come before them ; 
but if not, it would be impossible for them to shut their eyes 
or their ears to what was going on. Still more would they 
be benefited, if, with the knowledge they were acquiring, 
every week, from a source like this, they were also seeking 
light on the same great subject from other sources, books 
and periodicals, and especially the great book of observation 


and experience. 
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4. Most physicians would themselves be greatly benefited 
by attending, for at least one year each, to duties of this 
kind. As things now are, they are seldom expected—nor, 
as I was going to say permitted—to do much for us in the 
way of prevention. Their whole aim is at the correction of 
evils which, for the most part might have been prevented. 
Thus it is that what knowledge of the human structure and 
the laws of life and health is obtained at the medical school, 
or by reading carelessly or reciting without understanding a 
few authors, is soon forgotten. Whereas if they were ex- 
pected and compelled to understand those subjects, their at- 
tention would soon be turned that way, and they would not 
only be preferred to teach us the art of prevention, but at 
the same time be much better fitted to assist nature in the 
work of cure. 

5. It would also furnish employment, to some extent, to 
a class of citizens whose services, on the old plan, are be- 
coming daily less and Jess necessary. For if the cause of 
temperance in all things is to go on as it ought to do, fora 
century to come; if there is to be an effectual reformation in 
our personal and social and domestic habits; if wars and 
other causes of human disease and destruction are soon to 
cease ; if in one word christianity, pure and undefiled, is ere 
long to prevail and is to be brought to bear largely on the 
physical condition of man, through his whole progress, indi- 
vidual and social, from the cradle to the tomb, it may seem 
to many as by no means improbable that the services of 
medical men, may then be dispensed with. It may seem to 
them moreover, as equally probable, that just in proportion 
as society passes from its present condition to a better, by 
the gradual emancipation of man from the slavery of igno- 
rance, vice, crimes and bad habits, especially physical ones, 
and by the gradual introduction of knowledge, virtue, relig- 
ion, temperance, health and longevity, just in the same pro- 
portion will medical men be thrown out of employ, and depri- 
ved of the means of obtaining a livelihood. 

The conclusion is a natural one ; and as things now are, 
the demand for physicians, in proportion I mean to the pop- 
ulation and its yearly increase, must be diminished. But it 
need not be so; nor should it be. The services of men who 
have studied deeply the laws of the human body—and of 
the mind, too, for a knowledge of the body cannot be fully 
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obtained without a knowledge of the mind—are of inesti- 
mable value to the world, and should by all means be secur- 
ed and turned to good account. Their employment in 
schools, for a time at least, would be one way of doing this. 
Not only are they needed in the infant school, the primary 
and common school, the high school, the university—in short 
in all sorts of schools, as the term school is usually applied 
—but also in the family school. Here, above all other places, 
are their services needed, in carrying on the work of pre- 
vention. 

It may indeed be said—I suppose it will be so said—that 
this mode of employment, even if it were to become general, 
is but temporary: that it would not be long before all our 
schools, on the plan suggested, would be set right; and that 
there would then be no need of medical advice. ‘Teachers, 
it will be said, and probably parents themselves, will soon 
perceive the necessity of acquiring the art of preventing dis- 
ease in both school and family. 

‘lo reason thus, however, would be to attach, in the prem- 
ises, a greater value to the suggestions I have made in this 
article than I have ever as yet, even in my most sanguine 
moments, dared to claim. Yet admitting this were true, ad- 
mitting, I say, that in preventing disease physicians must of 
necessity be thrown gradually out of employ, be it so. They 
can earn their bread in some other manner. Nor need their 
talents or their acquirements be lost, wholly so in a world 
like this, where there is every thing to do; where the har- 
vest might be abundant in proportion the abundance of phi- 
lanthropic and christian laborers. 

But it is nottrue. For in the first place, neither teachers 
nor parents are likely to be set wholly right in these matters, 
in along time. There is more to do in this respect, than 
most of us have ever yet supposed. In the second place, I 
have spoken as if weekly or monthly visits might in time su- 
persede the necessity of daily ones; and so they might. 
Still this does not prove that the daily visits of an intelligent 
student of all the Creator’s laws, natural and moral,—such 
as every physician should be, and in the end must become— 
would not be of exceeding great value, in every school and 
family, even when there was present no positive disease, and 
when parents and teachers, universally, were thoroughly in- 
structed in the same matters themselves. The wiser we are, 
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the better prepared are we to derive advantage from coming 
in contact with the knowledge of others. ‘The more virtu- 
ous we are, and the better we understand moral and religious 
laws, the greater the benefit from daily conversations with 
others as affording us instruction or lessons in the art of vir- 
tue. So in like manner, the more healthy we and our fami- 
lies or schools are, the better we understand the laws of life 
and health and disease, the greater the advantages to be de- 
rived from daily conversations of greater or less length, with 
wise and experienced physicians. 

But can we, or our children, or our pupils be more than 
healthy ? 1 shall doubtless be asked. And why will you not 
ask, with the same propriety, whether we or they ean be more 
than wise or more than virtuous or pious? ‘Thestate of our 
bodies, indicated by the term health, is no more, at any 
time, at any age, or in any circumstances, a state of perfec- 
tion, absolutely so, than the state of our minds and souls, as 
regards knowledge or excellence. All, all, so faras we 
know at present, is comparative. And paradoxical as the 
statement may seem, I have often made it, that in the pres- 
ent low state of humanity, most people are too ignorant to 
derive much benefit from knowledge, too imperfect to be 
much elevated by our efforts for their moral improvement ; 
and too far from absolute health—if such a thing there be— 
to be much benefited by our attempts to render them more 
healthy. 

I should be glad, both as a parent and as a teacher, to 
converse an hour, every day, with the wisest and best phy- 
sicians I could find, ini regard to the best means of improving 
the physical condition of my children and pupils. I believe 
it would be time profitably spent ; and that the services of 
the physician would be such as I, for my own family, and the 
parents of my pupils on their behalf, could well afford to 
pay for. Whether one, who has studied the subjects of 
health and disease, nearly twenty years, needs instruction in 
these matters more than others, the reader will, of course 
judge for himself. 

It is not enough, for example, to secure ourselves from ac- 
tual pain and suffering, and the actual loss of time and 
money ; nor is it enough that we preserve ourselves and 
our children from sickness, suffering, &c. from birth to the 
age of eighty or even one hundred ; though this were in- 
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deed to do much. It is not enough that we live, even a 
century, at the very line of exemption from disease and 
pain. There is a field beyond this, of whose existence few 
have ever yet dreamed. We do not know at present, as [ 
have already intimated, to what extent human health, indi- 
vidual or collective, can be carried. 

The old objection will, | know, be perpetually recurring to 
the minds of some; how can people, as parents and teach- 
ers, lyut especially as teachers, afford to pay physicians for 
the services you contemplate ? 

This question, though honestly and candidly asked, is not 
unlike the question, how can prevention be cheaper as well 
as better than cure ? Every one knows, or may know that 
the taxes we pay for knowledge are mere easily paid than 
those we pay for ignorance ; and that the costs cf vice and 
crime to the world are far greater than would be the cost of 
converting it to the love of God and man. Why then should 
not the taxes for preventing disease and promoting health 
and longevity be more easily borne than the taxes we now 
pay for neglecting the whole subject ? 

The truth is we have so long lived on, in the world, at 
this “‘ poor dying rate,” that we seem to regard pain and 
suffering and loss of time to ourselves, our friends and our at- 
tendants, with the bills of physicians, and dentists, and sur- 
geons and apothecaries, as necessary evils. Accustomed, the 
healthiest of us, to be satisfied with a state of mere freedom 
from pain, we seem to be ignorant or at least to forget that 
there are beautiful fields, and ascents perhaps interminable, 
beyond us, which it is not only our interest, but our duty. to 
traverse and climb, as long as life’s journey can be made to 
continue. We have become so earthly, that we seem to 
have forgotten the heavenly. 

To recur once more to the use of physicians in our 
schools. There is one point of view to which I beg leave, 
in closing my remarks, to invite the particular attention of 
the reader. 

6. Were there no other motive to urge us on in this work 
of mercy it should be the consideration that it will greatly 
add to the immediate happpiness of our children. We wish 
them to acquire knowledge at school ; all this is indeed very 
well. Knowledge is valuable ; but it is chiefly valuable as a 
means of securing an end. That end is happiness; the 
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happiness of the pupils, and of the world around them 
through their instrumentality. Some of us are anxious for 
their improvement in morals. This is still more desirable. 
But who is as anxious to have his children improve in physi- 
cal activity and vigor while at school, as in knowledge and 
moral excellence ? Who is not satisfied if his children do 
not come home at night, at the end of the week, or at the 
end of the quarter, actually sick ? Who looks as anxiously 
for physical, as for moral and intellectual progress ? 

We are told of some German parents who measure the 
height and ascertain the weight of their children when they 
go to school, to see whether they gain or fall off during their 
attendance ; and how much. Are they not in this respect 
as in many other matters pertaining to education greatly in 
advance of us! Are not moral and intellectual progress 
more valuable as a great fact in proportion to our physical 
attainments ? 

How great the work a physician might help us to do, in 
family and in school! I have said that the school physician 
need not enter into particulars. And yet it is difficult to 
separate the two provinces—the family and the school—es- 
pecially the family and the infant, primary and common 
school. The latter is but a limb of the former; or at most 
a temporary substitute for it. It would be quite fortunate if 
the same physician could be attendant both in the family and 
in the school. The same children that require more heat, 
more exercise, &c. at home, usually require a continuance 
of the same treatment at the school room ; in short the treat- 
ment of a school, not only as to generals but also in particu- 
lars, would be much modified, by a knowledge of the habits 
of the families respectively, from whence the pupils came ; 
and especially by a knowledge of the diseases to which by 
inheritance they are specially predisposed. 

It may be said by some that I require too much, so much 
as to discourage people ; that if on the contrary, | only in- 
sisted that a medical man ought to be employed to visit each 
primary or common school once a month or once a quarter, 
and make a brief report, my remarks might perhaps be heard 
with favor. Now I do not hesitate to admit that much 
might be done by the monthly or even the quarterly visits of 
an ingenious and skilful and truly scientific physician ; and I 
shall be glad of so much, if the public sentiment is not ready 
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to grant more. It isa maxim with me, however that what 
ought to be done can be done; and if | think the school 
physician ought to make more frequent visits than once a 
month, why should J not say so? May I not hope at the 
least, to awaken a few minds to the inquiry whether physi- 
cians to schools are or are not necessary? The bare discus- 
sion of such a question, especially in this journal would be 
productive of great, inevitable and permanent good. 





For the Annals of Education. 
Arr. IV.— LECTURES BEFORE THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE. 
The Lectures delivered before the American Institute of Instruction 


at Lowell, (Mass.) August, 1838. Boston: published by William 
D. Ticknor, 1839. 


Tue plan of the American Institute of Instruction was 
formed with great wisdom. It is an association of literary 
men, professional teachers, and the friends of education in 
every quarter of our country, combining the talent and 
availing itself of the experience of them all. As an associ- 
ation of teachers, it gives a unity to that scattered band, ele- 
vates them as far as an association can do it, to the digntyof 
a profession, and furnishes to each and all of them the en- 
couragement of mutual sympathy and co-operation. The 
labors of the teacher are solitary. Few, even after all that 
has been said of the interest now taken in the training of 
the young, look in upon him in the hours of his daily occu- 
pation. The bustle of the exchange does not excite him, 
nor the solemn questions of the forum, nor the changeful 
caprices of the popular assembly. He toils in a seclusion 
which the murmur of applause, and the strife of opposition 
seldom enter. His work is slow in its processes and late in 
its results. Many an autumn shall have passed, before the 
plant he has trimmed and watered, puts forth its golden fruit, 
if it be not withered or stunted in its early growth. Pleas- 
ures indeed there are, which beguile his way of much of his 
weariness, but they are lonely like his toils. Oppressed by 
long months thus passed, he may come up to this anniversa- 
ry of his fellows, and rejoice with the many who are like 
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minded, in their wide and close companionship. He is no 
longer isolated. He does not sow the seed alone. He is 
one of a great company who are striving, each in his own 
separate domain, to rear our youth to the excellence of pure 
and perfect manhood. His mind kindles with a new con- 
ception of the dignity and worth of the profession he has 
chosen, and he returns from the greetings of the brotherhood 
to his once solitary labors,with fresh and strengthened hope. 

The Institute has now entered upon the tenth year 
of its existence. The results of its activity in the years now 
passed, though silent and unobtrusive, have been beneficent 
and lasting. It was one of the early organizations which 
assumed for its scope and end, the great interests of educa- 
tion. Meanwhile, hundreds of institutions aiming at the 
same end, local and limited, or running on some one of the 
innumerable lines which converge to the same distant point, 
have started into being, around it ; and its impulsive power 
has been felt in them all, as well as in the thousands of indi- 
vidual hearts that have been gladdened by its meetings or 
encouraged by its voice. In addition to all other means of 
influence, and not the least among them, it has published an 
annual volume of transactions, embodying the richest les- 
sons of experience, and the maturest advice of wisdom. 
We have before us the ninth volume, consisting of the lec- 
tures delivered at the last annual meeting, which abounds 
with suggestions of great practical value to the teacher, and 
to the friend of education. It is entitled to the especial con- 
sideration of all such, for its suggestions are from men prac- 
tised in teaching, and who have tested by experiment the 
value of their methods, or from strong minded philanthro- 
pists who have reflected with enthusiasm, and yet calmly, 
upon the great principles which form the character and the 
destiny of men, and of nations. 

The lectures in this volume are eight in number. 1. On 
THE Lirerary Responsisitity or Teacuers, by Charles 
White. — 2. On rue Heap ano THE Heart, or, THE 
Revative Importance or Inrettectuan anp Morar 
Coutture, by Elisha Bartlett. — 3. On the Practicability and 
Expediency of introducing Vocal Music, as a branch of Ed- 
ucation into our Common Schools, by Joseph Harrington, 
Jr. —4. On Model Schools, by Thomas D. James. — 5. 
Observations on the School System of Connecticut, by 
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Professor Olmsted. —6. On the teaching of English Gram- 
mar, by Richard G. Parker. —7. On the mutual duties of 
Parents and Teachers, by David P. Page.* — 8. Man, the 
subject of Education, by Samuel G. Goodrich. We pass 
by for the present, the earnest statement of Mr White, the 
eloquent enthusiasm of Dr Bartlett, and the brilliant sketches 
of Mr Harrington, to quote a few passages which we think 
of great value, from the lecture of Mr James on Model 
Schools. He mentions four classes of circumstances in 
which a school to become a model must be excellent ; “ the 
accommodations, the instructions, the arrangements, and the 
discipline.” On the subject of arrangements, he speaks as 
follows : 

‘‘But there is one portion of school routine to which I 
beg leave to direct your attention for a few moments. [| al- 
jude to my third class of school circumstances, which | know 
not how to designate except by the simple term—arrange- 
ments. And though I might find it difficult to make an un- 
initiated person understand what | mean by the term, I feel 
persuaded that every enlightened, practical teacher will know 
at once what is meant by the word arrangements, however 
difficult it might prove of definition. It is not the govern- 
ment or the laws of school. It is that ordering of ciretm- 
stances, in virtue of which every one knows and keeps his 
place ; in virtue of which there is a time for every thing and 
every thing in its time, as well as a place for every thing and 
every thing in its place. It is that part of the machinery 
by which all the hundred little motions are united in one 
grand movement. Like the sympathetic nerve, it combines 
in one action and one result, all the operations, little or great, 
of the body. The mention of a single example will make 
my meaning perfectly clear. In the management of a large 
school, it is sometimes exceedingly difficult to order the suc- 
cessive recitations in such a manner as not to produce colli- 
sion and interference. If I may be allowed tospeak for one 
moment as an individual, it has cost me so many thoughtful 
and wakeful hours on my pillow, to make arrangements ap- 
parently as trifling as recitation periods, that I can speak 
from experience of this class of circumstances, as among the 

“Of this Lecture, 6,000 copies have been printed, in a pamphlet form, 


and sold at the low price of $2, 50 per hundred, that they may have a gen- 
eral circulation. 
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most difficult to be attended to in a large school. It em- 
braces punctuality in all the operations of the establishment, 
and such a regularity in the daily recurrence of correspond- 
ing duties, as to make the performance of them a matter of 
habit, and consequently of ease and of pleasure ; it embraces 
all the thousand little matters which are so apt to be over- 
looked ; but they are the pence which, if taken care of, will 
save pounds. Indeed, I consider a studious attention to 
these arrangements as essential to the prosperity of a 
school.” 

Mr James is more full on the subject of school govern- 
ment. We commend his remarks on this topic to the care- 
ful consideration of teachers, who are in too many instances 
forced by the overwhelming pressure of public sentiment, 
into the use of “moral suasion,” only to the neglect of all 
sound principles of government. We know that in many 
instances, and it is the natural tendency in all, that under 
such a system, the first of all lessons, that of obedience is 
never learned, and we believe that almost always the child 
who has not learned to obey another will find it too hard a 
task to control himself. 

‘In examining the subject of school government, | am 
led to the conclusion, that in a large school, (and my re- 
marks are all intended to apply to such,) the domestic feel- 
ings and affections which prevail in a family are not, to their 
full extent, admissible. ‘hat, although a teacher should en- 
deavor to engage the personal affections of his pupils, yet 
parental affection, and parental partiality ought not to be, 
and is not expected of a teacher; and that a school in which 
the number of pupils is great, approaches more mearly, in 
the relations of its different members, to a nation than to a 
family. A school is, in fact, a little nation or community, 
demanding of its members the same abridgement of person- 
al hierty, and owing to them the same protection that con- 
stitute the spirit of national laws; and like a nation it is 
more dependent for its success, and the happiness and wel- 
fare of its members, upon the form and efficiency of its gov- 
ernment, than upon its own internal resources.” 

“ Without attempting to elevate small matters to an un- 
due consideration, I contend that a school, and especially a 
large one, contains all the elements of a political communi- 
ty. There is the protection of right, and the punishment 
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of wrong ; there is individual enterprise to be encouraged, 
and the general welfare to be promoted ; there is a public 
sentiment in schools, which a skilful ruler knows how to 
guide, and against which, as he values his popularity and in- 
fluence, he dares not to offend; there is such a thing as 
school patriotism, which the judicious teacher can keep alive 
without improper rivalry ; and there is such a thing as school 
treason, which the authorities of the institution should pun- 
ish in the most decided and rigorous manner.” 

* Allow me, from the many truths that are here presented 
to us, to offer the following, as all that the time will permit 
me, even briefly, to dwell upon. 

1. The government of a school should be vested in a 
single person. 

2. It should not be despotic, but should be restricted by 
constitutional provisions and a code of definite laws. 

3. The presiding teacher should be exempt from the per- 
sonal instruction of the classes. 

1. The common sense of mankind has long since deci- 
ded upon committing the whole executive authority of the 
school to the hands of the principal teacher, constituting it 
what may be called in political language, a monarchy. All 
the attempts to check the abuse of arbitrary power, by es- 
tablishing several principals with equal powers, must neces- 
sarily fail; for several individuals can rarely agree in those 
prompt measures that school discipline frequently demands. 
The same may be said of the introduction of democratic 
government in schools ; if indeed a government properly so 
called has ever been instituted. | have known teachers 
to amuse their pupils, and, perhaps, themselves, by allowing 
them to elect nominal officers ; but it amounted to nothing 
more than amusement. All the pretended attempts at es- 
tablishing a republican form of government, have been no- 
thing but a useless imitation of democracy, by committing a 
temporary authority to a part or the whole of the pupils ; 
their legislative powers not extending beyond measures of 
no importance ; and even these being subject to the arbitra- 
ry veto of the higher authorities. 

Democracy is, and ever will be, wholly inadequate to the 
purposes of school government; and for this very plain rea- 
son, that the students are always pre-supposed to be minors, 
and as such, are by nature, and are declared by law, to be 
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incapable of self-government. The qualifications for self- 
government are, enlightened judgment and fixed moral prin- 
ciples,—qualifications necessarily absent from the immature 
minds of boys. So long as “ foolishness is bound up in the 
heart of a child,” I shall never expect to see school boys leg- 
islating upon the business of the state or the school. In a 
word, | hold it to be evident, that minors are incapable of 
exercising any determinate authority ; and that one of the 
lessons they should early Jearn and be slow to forget, is, that 
their understandings are immature, and that they are to sub- 
mit to the better judgment of their elders. 

2. But arbitrary power needs some check ; and I object 
to the terms, absolute monarchy, unlimited monarchy, &c., 
as applied to the rule of a teacher, although used and advo- 
cated by the most popular writers on the subject. I object 
to them, because they do not really define the kind of gov- 
ernment existing in our best schools, even where all the 
school authority is nominally vested in the presiding teacher ; 
for it must be remembered, that such authority is, at best, 
but a limited prerogative, being checked and balanced by 
various circumstances, as charter provisions, oversight of vis- 
iting committees, terms of contract, public sentiment ; and 
farther, because the expressions, absolute, unlimited, and the 
like, are at variance with the acknowledged imperfections of 
human judgment, and limits of human power. I do not 
deny that an unlimited sway has sometimes been assumed. 
The school, in such instances, exhibits many of the features 
of a petty despotism ; the appropriation of the time and 
even the property of the pupils, as I have known to be done, 
bearing a good analogy to the disregard of right which the 
Pacha of Egypt exhibits towards his subjects ; and the fer- 
ule being a good representation of the cruelties of the bas- 
tinado. But in our better class of schools, these things are 
unheard of, and the checks, to which I have already alluded, 
constitute what, in a practical sense at least, may be called a 
constitution, and the term constitutional or limited monarchy 
is far more applicable to school government. 

Even the proprietor of a private seminary, who of all 
teachers is, perhaps, the most unlimited, is unwise if he 
does not put some check upon his own powers ; for I con- 
sider the exercise of uncontrolled school authority, even in 
the qualified sense in which a teacher may possess it, as a 
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most difficult, troublesome and undesirable task. If a teach- 
er attempts to make his single word a law, he will find it ex- 
ceedingly difficult to make his decisions bear the stamp of 
equity. For he will not only do actual injustice in some 
cases by the difficulty of equitable adjudication, in cases 
presented in a school; but he will find himself always as- 
sociated with the punishments it may become expedient to 
award. And though he may labor to convince his pupils of 
the righteousness of his decisions, yet the association remains, 
and the offender knows that the teacher’s will, instead of 
statute, has condemned him. ‘The disposition to resist the 
infliction of punishments is so natural, that he who wields 
despotic authority will find himself brought into continual 
collision with the personal feelings of his pupils; a circum- 
stance most unfavorable to the cultivation of those affections, 
in the exercise of which the teacher finds his greatest influ- 
ence and his greatest reward. 

Farther, despotic authority in a school is not only resisted 
by its immediate subjects, but is always unpopular with the 
public, on account of the sympathy which parents naturally 
and properly feel with their children ; and because the over- 
bearing and tyrannical measures into which it leads men, 
even of good judgment, presents the incumbents of such 
stations before the public, in a most unamiable aspect. 
Were we to analyze the odium that frequently attaches to 
the business of teaching, it would probably be found, that 
contempt of the petty tyranny and despotic caprice to which 
parents are so frequently compelled to submit their children, 
constitutes a principal ingredient in its composition. 

I hold then, that every school should possess, in some 
form or other, a constitutional security of rights and a code 
of laws, with specific penalties for the breach of them. 
The advantages of such an arrangement are as great to the 
principal himself as to the pupils. It delivers him from the 
odium of an arbitrary tyrant. It enables him to administer 
justice without associating himself with the circumstances 
so generally unpleasant to the scholar. He can secure to 
himself a greater degree of firmness in his awards of jus- 
tice, and resist those appeals to his personal feelings, which, 
or I mistake human nature, every teacher is called upon to 
resist. He shields himself from personal responsibility. He 
has done all he could. He has, by the publication of deter- 
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minate laws, shown what are the conditions on which the 
students receive the privileges and advantages of the school. 
These conditions are before them, and opportunity is afford- 
ed to every one, to point out whatever he may think unjust. 
If, therefore, the student should incur the forfeiture of his 
privileges, or the disapprobation of his superiors, the teach- 
er may shield himself from all responsibility ; and while as 
the executive of the laws he administers punishments for of- 
fences, he can sympathise with the offender, and thus gain 
his heart and his conscience, while he convinces his under- 
standing and coerces his will. ‘This will accomplish, better 
than any arbitrary system, the objects of punishment. I 
need not undertake to teach this audience, that human pun- 
ishments, to have the desired effect on the offender, must af- 
fect the heart, and not merely be a retaliation of offences. 
And yet the latter would seem to be the views of a vast 
number of teachers, if we may judge them by their prac- 
tice. ‘They seem to think that punishments must be given 
like notes of hand—for value received. But I need not 
spend time in urging upon you, gentlemen, that the end of 
all human punishments, so far as the offender himself is con- 
cerned, is to amend the life by amending the heart. The 
principal of a school has a much greater opportunity of do- 
ing this, when he stands in the position of an unwilling ex- 
ecutive of laws established before the offence was commit- 
ted, than when he appears as the arbitrary legislator and 
judge of a recently committed fault. I am entirely per- 
suaded of the respect and obedience that scholars will pay 
to law, which they have in their calm and unoffending hours 
been permitted to examine, and criticise and approve. Who 
does not perceive the greater probability of justice on the 
one hand, and submission on the other, when the demands 
and limits of each have been settled before the event oc- 
curred, and when it could be examined and adjudged with 
disinterestedness and impartiality ? 

The principal, and perhaps, the only objection that can 
be urged against a code of definite laws, binding upon all 
parties, is this; that the offences are so numerous and so va- 
rious, that a code to meet all the exigencies of an ordinary 
school would have to be too extensive, and would meet with 
the same difficulty of execution that is found in administer- 
ing the laws of the land. But I reply, that although chil- 
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dren will certainly err frequently, nothing can be more un- 
wise than to notice the very trifling errors into which they 
fall by the immaturity of their judgment, unless it be merely 
to point them out for correction. A very large class of er- 
rors may be left out of the code as not demanding notice ; 
and in a school where a proper moral influence is felt, the 
faults requiring decided disapprobation or punishment can 
be reduced, by any teacher of ordinary powers, to a very 
few heads. Punishments, properly so called, are of rare ne- 
cessity in a well-governed school. By marking with his de- 
cided disapprobation the more prominent obliquities of his 
pupils, a teacher can do more towards the maintenance of 
good order, than by the employment of many and various 
punishments, except in cases of oft repeated or flagrant vio- 
lations of rule. 

But while I would place the power, as well as the necessi- 
ty of deciding arbitrarily upon the faults of scholars, out of 
the hands of an individual, influenced as the best man must 
be, by the variations of the moral as well as the physical at- 
mosphere around him; it is, nevertheless, necessary to in- 
trust the superintendent of a school with a certain amount of 
discretionary power, which will be perfectly consistent with 
the existence of bounding laws ; in precisely the same man- 
ner, as a judge of a civil court has it in his power to make a 
fine, ten or a hundred dollars, as the case may demand. 
This is necessary, in order to meet the shades of difference 
in the culpability of offences, and the circumstances of ex- 
tenuation or aggravation by which they may be accompa- 
nied.” 

We may returnto this volume in the next number. 





Arr. V.—MR COLERIDGE AT SCHOOL. 


‘““Ar school I enjoyed the inestimable advantage of a 
very sensible, though at the same time, a very severe mas- 
ter. He* early moulded my taste to the preference of De- 
mosthenes to Cicero, of Homer and Theocritus to Virgil, 
and again Virgil to Ovid. He habituated me to compare 


*The Rev. James Bowyer, many years Head Master of the Grammar 
School, Christ Hospital. 
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Lucretius, (in such extracts as I then read,) Terence, and, 
above all, the chaster poems of Catullus, not only with the 
Roman poets of the, so called, silver and brazen ages, but 
with even those of the Augustan era; and on grounds of 
plain sense and universal logic, to see and assert the supe- 
tiority of the former, in the truth and nativeness, both of 
their thoughts and diction. At the same time that we were 
studying the Greek tragic poets, he made us read Shakspeare 
and Milton as lessons: and they were lessons, too, which re- 
quired most time and trouble to bring up, so as to escape 
his censure. I learnt from him that poetry, even that of 
the loftiest, and, seemingly, that of the wildest odes, had a 
logic of its own, as severe as that of science ; and more dif- 
ficult, because more subtle, more complex, and dependent 
on more, and more fugitive causes. In the truly great po- 
ets, he would say, there is a reason assignable, not only for 
every word, but for the position of every word ; and I well 
remember, that, availing himself of the synonymes to the 
Homer of Didymus, he made us attempt to show, with re- 
gard to each, why it would not have answered the same pur- 
pose ; and wherein consisted the peculiar fitness of the word 
in the original text. 

In our own English compositions, (at least for the last 
three years of our school education,) he showed no mercy 
to phrase, metaphor, or image, unsupported by a sound 
sense, or where the same sense might have been conveyed 
with equal force and dignity in plainer words. Lute, harp, 
and lyre ; muse, muses, and inspirations; Pegasus, Parnas- 
sus, and Hipocrene, were all an abomination to him. In 
fancy, I can almost hear him now, exclaiming, ‘‘ Hurp? 
Harp? Lyre? Pen and ink, boy, you mean! Muse, 
boy, Muse? Your Nurse’s daughter, you mean! Pierian 
spring? Oh, aye! the cloister-pump, I suppose!” Nay, 
certain introductions, similes, and examples, were placed 
by name on a list of interdiction. Among the similes, there 
was, I remember, that of the Manchineel fruit, as suiting 
equally well with too many subjects ; in which, however, it 
yielded the palm at once to the example of Alexander and 
Clytus, which was equally good and apt, whatever might be 
the theme. Was it Ambition? Alexander and Clytus! 
Flattery ? Alexander and Clytus! Anger? Drunkenness ? 
Pride? Friendship ? Ingratitude ? Late repentancce ? Still, 
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still Alexander and Clytus! At length, the praises of agri- 
culture having been exemplified in the sagacious observa- 
tion, that, had Alexander been holding the plough, he would 
not have run his friend Clytus through with a spear, this 
tried and serviceable old friend was banished by public edict 
in secula seculorum.”’ 

** There was one custom of our master which I cannot 
pass oyer in silence, because I think it imitable and worthy 
of imitation. He would often permit our theme exercises, 
under some pretext of want of time, to accumulate, till each 
lad had four or five to be looked over. Then placing the 
whole number abreast on his desk, he would ask the writer, 
why this or thet sentence might not have found as appropri- 
ate a place under this or that thesis: and if no satisfying an- 
swer could be returned, and two faults of the same kind 
were found in one exercise, the irrevocable verdict followed ; 
the exercise was torn up, and another on the same subject 
to be produced, in addition to the tasks of the day. ‘The 
reader will, I trust, excuse this tribute of recollection to a 
man, whose severities, even now, not seldom furnish the 
dreams, by which the blind fancy would fain interpret to the 
mind the painful sensations of distempered sleep, but neither 
lessen nor dim the deep sense of my moral and intellectual 
obligations. He sent us to the University excellent Latin 
and Greek scholars, and tolerable Hebraists. Yet our clas- 
sical knowledge was the least of the good gifts which we 
derived from his zealous and conscientious tutorage. He is 
now gone to his final reward, full of years, and full of hon- 
ors, even of those honors which were dearest to his heart, 
as gratefully bestowed by that school, and still binding him 
to the interests of that school, in which he had been him- 
self educated, and to which, during his whole life, he was 
a dedicated thing.” —Coleridge’s Biographia Literaria. 
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Tae Lire or George Wasnineron, written for the use of Schools, 
by Joun Marsnact, late Chief Justice of the Supreme Court of 
the United States. Philadelphia. 1838. pp. 379. 


We opened this book with that peculiar feeling of respect, which 
we believe is common to Americans, at the sight or mention of Mar- 
sHALL’s name. We also had in mind, the value and reputation of 
his great work, the Life of Washington, of which, the book before 
us is an abridgment. The fact that the abridgment was made by 
Marshall himself, excited no little interest and prepossession. 

We must not conceal the fact, however, that as we read the book 
sufficiently to observe its plan, we were struck with its want of adap- 
tation as a useful school book. It is a compend of facts in Wash- 
ington’s life, and in the early history of our country, deprived of 
that interest as well as assistance to the memory afforded by the 
usual varieties of historic writing. 

Perbaps we are affected in our judgment by the extreme interest 
with which we read Weems’s Life of Washington, in childhood. 
We are not of the opinion that all knowledge shuuld be made so 
attractive by the form in which it is conveyed, as to dispense with 
mental effort, but if there is a department of knowledge which may 
properly be relieved as far as possible, of tedious detail and dry cir- 
cumstances, it is a history of one’s own country, prepared for chil- 
dren and youth. A history interwoven with illustrations and graph- 
ic descriptions of men, places, scenes, events, will be far more use- 
ful to a youth, than a Book of Annals. The latter, we think, is too 
much the character of the work before us. It consists of a dry, dull 
narrative of what happened next in the order of time, after each 
event in Washington’s history and that of his country. It is deliv- 
ered as though the writer were under oath. Suppose the young 
reader to be inflamed with a patriotic love of Washiagton sufficient 
to carry him through any dull narrative, in which that great name 
frequently occurs, and you may put this book into his hands ; but 
to ordinary readers it will have no charm that will make the woods 
and rocks and barrens of dry history move at the mere music of the 
patriot’s name. There is no drum and fife in its battles, no capari- 
soned horse, or marshalled host listening to the harangue, before 
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the onset. You have the order of time and the date of each battle, 
but nothing except an abstract effort of memory is awakened to fix 
itin the mind. So throughout the life of Washiugton ; his great 
public acts and the leading events of the times are chronicled with 
the precision and coldness of a mere annalist. To a student, and 
indeed to any grown person interested in referring to historical facts, 
the book, with a copious index, would be a convenient, and we think, 
an excellent, manual, but we cannot believe it to be suitable to the 
purpose for which it was designed. 

Here is an instance, we are inclined to believe, in which the pub- 
lishers were captivated with a prospect of great gain, and the author 
deceived, probably, by their representations, The publishers, per- 
haps, thought that the fame of Marshall and of his great work, 
would procure a sale for any form of that work in which it could be 
given to the public. This was a uatural feeling, but an error in 
judgment: Marshall’s Life of Washington is not a work that can 
bear abridgment for youth. Some of them might read the original 
work with interest, borne along by its dignified air of truth, and the 
indescribable impression of superior intellect which it leaves upon 
the mind of the reader. But let it be robbed of this power, which 
will indeed find for itself a fit audience, though few amongst the 
young, and you reduce the work to the uninteresting and tedious 
narrative of important facts which we have described it to be. At 
the same time, our respect and reverence for the author of the work 
would, if it were possible, suppress an unfavorable opinion of it, 
and our unwillingness to adopt or countenance the notion that all 
knowledge must be addressed to the imagination, makes us some- 
what unwilling to express our irresistible opinion of the book, 
There is every thing of the useful in it, but little of the sweet; if 
the two had been judiciously mingled, it would have carried an 
unanimous approbation. 


Tue Lire or Wa. Cowrer, Esq. By Robert Southey, Esq., 
LL. D. Poet Laureate, etc., in two volumes. Boston: Otis, 


Broaders & Co. 1839. 


The memory of William Cowper is precious to the scholar as 
well as to the Christian. The christian life as manifested in his ax- 
perience shows a peculiar beauty,—the return of sunshine after a 
storm—light struggling through thick clouds—the peace of strong 
hope and of assured faith wrought out in the midst of disease, and 
pain, and fears. ‘There is thatin Cowper which we find in no other 
English writer, the opening of his inmost soul to the fellowship ox 
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his reader. We are not awed as by the majestic purity of Milton, 
but allured by his serene and gentle virtue. We do not merely es- 
teem him as au writer. We love himasaman. We feel, when we 
read him as if he were by our side, our companion and friend, and 
we sympathise with his daily joys and sorrows, however slight their 
cause may seem, and are perforce, interested in all that interests 
him. His works have for many years been always upon our table, 
and we turn to him as we would to the voice of a brother, to be re- 
freshed by his cheerfulness and ease. Asa writer of prose we know 
not whom to match with Cowper in graceful ease and vivacity. 
Goldsmith even, with all his elegance, and nice and skilful variety, 
is below him in the exquisitely natural structure of his sentences, 
and freshness of his thoughts. His thoughts are the clear gushing 
of a fountain. He had doubtless a more delicate perception of the 
music of language, and a more exact knowledge of the proprietics 
of our tongue than any one of his contemporaries. As a poet he 
was eminently classical, not as abounding in references to antiquity, 
but as having drank deeply of its spirit, He was more Roman than 
Greek. His style betrays a closer study of the shrewd observation, 
good sense and wit, and finished versification of Horace, than of 
Pindar or even of Homer. Hence bis poetry is more constructive, 
while his prose has all the freedom of refined conversation. Mr 
Southey possesses eminent qualifications for the task of writing this 
life, apart from a poetical (we doubt whether there is enough of re- 
ligious) sympathy. He was properly a literary contemporary and 
familiar if not in person, yet by nearness with many of the persons 
and events recorded in these volumes. The character of Cowper 
is ably delineated, and the literary digressions, and sketches of per- 
sons connected with him, serve well as a relief, and harmonize well 
with the body of the work. These brief essays contain much valu- 
able information respecting the distinguished authors of Cowper’s 
time. The mechanical execution of the work is excellent, and we 
hope the publishers may be encouraged to issue the entire works of 
the author. Several editions have within a few years been publish- 
ed in England, containing a much more complete collection of his 
poems and letters, than has ever been printed in this country. 


An AppreEss To THE Senior Crass, delivered at the Commence- 
ment in Allegheny College, Sept. 20, 1838. By Homer J. Clark, 
President of Allegheny College. pp. 16. Pittsburgh: printed 
by D. N. White. 


A very respectable discourse, containing many suggestions appro- 
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priate and valuable to young men on leaving college. The plainer, 
and we may say more personal the instructions given at such an 
hour, by one whose advice has not yet lost the weight of authority, 
the better, for at least, all moral purposes. We cannot, however, 
refrain from remarking that the President of Allegheny College 
ought not to quote Addison for a statement of Varro, or maintain in 
the body of bis discourse a doctrine, which in the beginning of it, 
he had scouted as that of Epicurus. 


An Appress, delivered at the opening of the Observatory of Wil- 
liams College, June 12, 1838. By Albert Hopkins, Professor of 
Mathematics and Natural Philosophy. Pittsfield: printed by 
Phineas Allen & Son. 


A very able address, worthy of the author and of the occasion. 
We quote a valuable passage. 


** The epithet practical, as applied to our times, is descriptive of 
them ; not because we have less theory now than formerly—the 
world was never so speculative—but because the theoretical is made 
subordinate and valued only as subservient to its applications. These 
applications, we might remark in passing, respect, for the most part, 
and centre in the achievement of a good which has little or nothing 
moral in its elements, a fact which deserves to be well considered, 
as it throws light on the question just alluded to in relation to ulti- 
mate tendencies.” 

“ The remark so often made and so currently received, that the 

matical empiricism and visionary speculation, 
though true as applied to individuals and in some cases, it may be, 
even to classes of men, in general appears not to be well founded. 
The wildness of conjecture is tempered by a turn for the useful, and 
the subordination of the practical to just theoretical principles is 
better understood than formerly. It must be confessed, however, 
as was above hinted, that selfishness has given too much prominence 
to the question ‘‘cui bono.” Intellect has thus become tainted with 
asecularizing spirit, a spirit which as usual has found its way through 
into the heart, and which would fain measure and gauge the affec- 
tions by the rules of a sordid and calculating self-interest. Such a 
tendency as this must be met by counteracting influences in the form 
of education, Freedom from a narrow and selfish bias is to be se- 
cured not so much by particular precepts, as hy the application of a 
system calculated to give to the mind expansion and enlargement. 
This idea seems not to have been sufficiently kept in mind, or suita- 
bly appreciated, by those into whose hands has been committed the 
moulding of our systems of intellectual and moral culture, It is 
usual with such, through endeavoring to resist the prevailing disposi- 
tion to make knowlege cheap by exscinding the doctrinal part and 
thus reducing the furniture of the mind te a mere bundle of facts, 
to regard and speak of mental discipline as the end of that course 
of instruction which precedes professional study. This term is one 


age is one of dog 
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quite generic, to be sure, and may embrace a great deal. Still, it 
seems to have clinging to it something of the taint of the selfish sys- 
tem. As much as to say whet up your intellect, make your powers 
keen, prepare yourselves for action, action, action, the beginning, 
middle and end of all that duty will require or society demand. It 
appears not to involve some points of cardinal importance in a per- 
fect system of mental training. It makes provision for the most 
profitable exercise of those powers which already exist. After the 
faculties are run ina certain mould, it stands ready to grind and 
polish so as to give them all the perfection of which the original 
cast rendered them susceptible. But the mould’s moulding is too 
much overlooked. There is in one word an investment, extending 
its folds over all the faculties of the mind in common, not in a way 
to restrain their growth, but rather to screen them from the pinch- 
ing and stinting influence of selfish and sectarian narrowness. This 
investment, unlike the loose drapery upon a fine form, only height- 
ening the beauty which it conceals, restrains that form and gives it 
symmetry, reducing within the limits of a due proportion that which 
needs to be checked in its growth and drawing out into proper free- 
dom and enlargement that which requires to be developed. It is 
this general systematizing and moulding influence, to which mere 
discipline is subordinate, which plants low in the intellectual soil 
the seminal principles of a fruitful maturity. Discipline may nurse 
these principles, but it cannot impress upon them that law of their 
vitality which gives character to mind—which envelopes the germ 
either of a stunted form or of a well characterized and vigorous 
expansion.” 

‘< To preside over those influences, which thus mould the general 
intellectual features, to select, combine and apply them in a manner 
suited to subserve the purposes ef a perfect scheme of mental train- 
ing, is the province of a philosophy, involving more acquaintance 
with the real object of knowledge and of the adaptation of means 
to ends, in the way of elevating the human mind to that standard 
which constitutes the limit of its attainments—a philosophy, in one 
word, more deeply read in the science of what man is and what 
man may be, than has perhaps ever fallen to the lot of a single in- 
dividual. Indeed the superstructure of a rational system of educa- 
tion has grown up by piece-meal ; and he who adds a stone turned 
at the proper angle, will deserve well in the commonwealth of mind, 
though the place which it occupies may be undistinguished, in after 
times, among the materials which it serves at once to cement and 
support.” 


Seconp Annvat Report of the Board of Education, together with 
the Second Annual Report of the Secretary of the Board. Bos- 
ton: 1839. 


We have room barely to give the title of this interesting docu- 
ment. We intend in our next to speak of it more at large. 


12* 
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Tue American Mecnanic, by Charles Quill. 12mo. pp. 285. 
Philadelphia: Henry Perkins. Boston: Perkins & Marvin. 


1838. 


Most men live utterly at random, with no settled purpose as to 
what they will be, or with no clear convictions of the means they 
may become what they would be. Hence the value of works like 
this, which contain specific directions, and state definite methods, 
(often by implication indeed) and desirable results. The work is 
divided into fortysix chapters, entitled the Mechanic’s Pleasures, 
the Mechanic’s Fashions, the Mechanic’s reverse, the Mechanic’s 
Studies, &c. &e. Each of these topics is treated in a sprightly style 
of warning and encouragement, enlivened with many strokes of 
humour, and pleasant narratives. We commend it to the perusal of 
mechanics especially, for whom it is particularly designed, and to 
all who like to read a cheerful and entertaining book. 


Journat or Rexigiovs Epucation, anp Famity anp Sunpay 
Scuoot Visitor. 


This work is edited by Rev. B. O. Peers, and Rev. B. L. Haight. 
It is published by the Protestant Episcopal Sunday School Union. 
The names of the editors are a sufficient guaranty of the excellence 
of the work. Sunday School Teachers will find it of especial val- 
ue, and every parent may derive from it many suggestions for the 


religious education of his family. We hope that the subject of re- 
ligious education may receive a thorough discussion in its pages. 
Such a discussion would be eminently useful in our country. 


PoruLtar Epucation, An Address delivered at the Annual Com- 
mencement of East Tennessee College, Sept. 12, 1838. By Joseph 
Estarbrook, A. M. President of E. Tennessee College. 


This address is the result of much shrewd observation and sound 
sense. The style is not easy, though not elaborate. The writer 
has not fallen into that pompous and strained manner of expression 
which we have sometimes noticed as rather characteristic of western 
eloquence, which we reckon no small merit. We quote some pas- 
sages which we think will be both interesting and curious. 

‘‘ Where is the civilized community, in the old or new world, 
with equal advantages, which can furnish settlements of ninety fam- 
ilies with scarcely an individual that can read and write ?” 

‘¢ To all the various departments, limbs of education, if I may so 


speak, Colleges, in this country, are, and of necessity must be, the 
trunk. From them issue those smaller members, so indispensable 
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to the health and vigor of the intellectual body. And it is as absurd 
to talk of systems of planets without suns, as to attempt the accom- 
lishment of the proposed object, without these Institutions, these 
uminaries, as they have been aptly called, to give light and life and 
action.” 

“In the year 1806 Congress granted to two Colleges, one in East, 
and the other in West Tennessee, 100,000 acres of land, to be lo- 
cated by the Legislature, at a value of not less than two dollars per 
acre. After much legislation the claim was adjusted in 1887; the 
Legislature appropriating the proceeds of a township of land equal- 
ly between East Tennessee College and Nashville University.” 

** Seminaries, founded exclusively for the education of common 
school teachers do not suit the present condition of this section of 
the country, If our population, like that of Prussia, were so nu- 
merous and employment so difficult, that multitudes would esteem 
it a favor to become teachers of this class for life, and at a moder- 
ate compensation, we might adopt her system, educate teachers and 
give them a pension for life, after a given length of service, as she 
has done. ther system, though beautiful, and perfect in its place, 
neither suits our circumstances, vor our form of government. Such 
seminaries for the other sex are highly useful and succeed well ; be- 
cause they aspire to no higher employment than that for which they 
are educated. Buta young man in this country, where so many 
attractive avocations present themselves, who aims at nothing furth- 
er than to become a common school teacher for life, would seldom 
be worth having. How, then, can we possibly need seminaries, ex- 
clusively to train youth for professions which they will not follow ? 
‘The remarks of a New York editor of much experience and talent, 
in reply to the inquiries of a gentleman of the West, on the subject 


of teachers, give us the views which are there entertained. ‘ ‘The 
best teachers,’ says the writer, ‘for common schools, are young 
men, &c. who do not intend to pursue that business for life : but 
are preparing themselves for some higher station. The children 
whom they teach, catch something of their lofty hopes and inten- 
tions, and are the better for it. We never saw a professional com- 


mov school-master for life who was good for anything.’ ” 


Letrers ro Scuoot CaiLpREnN. 


A work under this title has been published by Mr E. C. Wines, 
who is well known as an excellent and popular writer on education. 
The principal topics are their duties as school children ; the neces- 
sity of government in schools; the dangers to which school chil- 
dren are exposed ; the means of improevment in moral excellence ; 
the nature, objects, means, and advantages of education ; and the 
value of time. 


Carsten Niesunr’s Travers.—Tairp Voiyme. 


The third volume of Carsten Niebuhr’s Travels in Arabia has 
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been published in Hamburg. The title is Reiseschreibung nach 
Arabien und andern Umliegenden Landern. Von Carsten Niebuhr, 
2d Band, 1837. 4to. [Carsten Niebuhr’s Narrative of a jour- 
ney to Arabia, and other contiguous countries.] About the middle 
of the last century, Frederick V. of Denmark, at the suggestion of 
Count Bernstorf, and aided by the celebrated Michaelis, who select- 
ed the individuals composing the expedition, sent four young men 
on a mission to Constantinople, Egypt and Arabia, for the purpose 
of obtaining accurate accounts of the geography, climate and pro- 
ductions of those countries, with their languages, and moral and 
physical condition of their inhabitants, with an especial view to the 
illustration of the Scriptures of the Old Testament. The travellers 
set sail January 7th, 1761. The association was composed of 
Niebuhr, a draughtsman, a physician, a linguist, and a naturalist, of 
whom all but the former sunk under the influence of the climate, 
soon after their arrival in Arabia. Niebuhr returned alone to Co- 
penhagen in November, 1767. His description of Arabia was pub- 
lished in 1772, the first volume of his travels in 1774, an edition of 
the observations on the botany, &c. of Arabia, by Peter Forskal, 
was edited by him in 1775, and the second volume of his travels was 
given to the world in 1778. The present and third volume is divi- 
ded into five chapters, containing the traveller’s remarks on Aleppo ; 
his voyage tu Cyprus, and thence to Jerusalem; his observations on 


those places ; his return to Aleppo; his land journey thence to Con- 
stantinople ; and an abridged account of his journey thence to Den- 
mark. No one of modern travellers has gained or merited a higher 
reputation for accuracy of observation then Carsten Niebuhr. He 
was father of the late excellent historian of Rome. 


Intropuction To THE GerMAN LanauaGeE : comprising a German 
grammar, with an Appendix of important tables and other mat- 
ters; and a German reader, consisting of selections from the clas- 
sic literature of Germany, accompanied by a vocabulary. By 
David Fosdick, Jr. Andover: Gould, Newman & Saxton. 1838. 
pp. 271. 


This Introduction satisfies a want which has long been felt, 
namely, a book fitted for beginners in the study of the German. 
Mr Fosdick has had his eye constantly on the needs of the tyro. 
The advanced student may satisfy himself elsewhere. He may re- 
sort to Noehden’s Grammar, or if a profound student, to the pro- 
ductions of Adelung and Grimm. Many individuals in this coun- 
try must commence German, if at all, without a teacher. For such 
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Mr Fosdick’s book would be an excellent help. It is also recom- 
mended by combining a large amount of matter of indispensable 
importance with cheapness in the price. For one dollar and twenty- 
five cents, a respectable volume may be procured, embracing a gram- 
mar, a valuable appendix, a selection of very interesting reading 
lessons, and a vocabulary of the words found in the selections. We 
cordially recommend the volume to all our readers who are begin- 
ning to study this interesting and very important language. The 
author is yet a young man, and he bids fair to do honor to himself 
and to his generation. A close examination of his volume, would 
doubtless, detect some deficiencies. We have observed several 
words in the selections which are not in the vocabulary. The defi- 
nition of the fifth word on the left hand column of page 109 is a lu- 
dicrous one. The extract beginning on page 176 is too difficult for 
beginners, and it is besides, uninteresting. These maculae can 
however, be easily removed in a subsequent edition. 


Lire or Carpinat CHEvVERvS. 


Mr Robert M. Walsh has translated from the French, the Life of 
Cardinal Cheverus, Archbishop of Bordeaux, by the Rev. J. H. 
Dubourg, Ex-professor of Theology. M.Cheverus was many years 
bishop of Boston, Mass., and by the purity of bis life and the holi- 
ness of his charity won the praises of all, 


Tue Famity Visirer anv Sitx Corrunisr, 


Is the title of a weekly quarto paper, published in New York, by 
Theodore Dwight, Jr. and W. H. Allen. Each number is to con- 
tain several engravings, with literary selections, lessons for use at 
home or in schools, songs, and hymns with music, &c. One page, 
and a monthly extra sheet is to be devoted to the Silk Culture, with 
engravings, 
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TEACHERS’ SEMINARY AT ANDOVER. 


Tue Trustees of Phillips’'Academy, some years since, projected 
the plan of a Seminary as a branch of the Academy under their 
charge, the object of which was to afford the means of a thorough 
scientific and practical education, preparatory to the profession of 
Teaching, and to the various departments of business. ‘The Semi- 
nary was opened in September, 1830. 

The repeated calls from the South and West and from the public 
generally, for well educated teachers, have induced the Trustees 
from time to time to make large appropriations for increasing the 
advantages and, at the same time, diminishing the expenses of the 
students in the Seminary. They have erected a commodious and 
substantial stone building, sufficient to accommodate two hundred 
students. ‘The basement story embraces a chemical laboratory fur- 
nished with apparatus for an extensive series of illustrations. In 
the second story is a large and convenient room, which is used as a 
chapel for morning and evening devotions, and for all the general 
and public exercises of the Institution. In the third story are three 
lecture rooms, a library, and a room for philosophical apparatus. 
This apparatus is sufficient for illustrating most of the important 
principles in Mechanics, Hydrostatics, Pneumatics, Electricity, 
Magnetism, Galvanism, Optics, and Astronomy. The institution is 
also provided with an extensive cabinet of Minerals, and numerous 
specimens and drawings for illustrations in the science of Geology, 
together with a complete field set for Practical Surveying and Civil 
Engineering, the cost of all which, including the Chemical and 
Philosophical apparatus above mentioned, has been about two 
thousand and two hundred dollars. There is also a Library, con- 
taining eight hundred and fifty volumes, which is open to all the 
members of the Institution, 

Connected with the Institution is a convenient Boarding-House, 
and a farm under good cultivation, affording to such as may desire 
it, an opportunity for manual labor, either as a means of preserving 
health and defraying, in part, the expenses of board, or, in connec- 
tion with an experimental and practical study of the science of Ag- 
riculture. ‘To this important, but neglected part of education, spe- 
cial attention will be given, accompanied with a course of lectures 
by one of the officers of the Institution. 

All who board at the Boarding-House are provided with neat and 
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convenient rooms, duly furnished for study and lodgings. For the 
use of rooms and furniture, each occupant is charged one dollar a 
term. 

The students are divided into three classes, styled Junior, Middle, 
aud Senior. The course of study occupies three years, and is de- 
signed to be substantially the same as that of a collegiate education, 
with the exception of the ancient languages.—'Those who wish to 
pursue any particular branches of study are permitted to attend any 
of the recitations in the regular classes for which they may be qual- 
ified. ‘Io such as wish to pursue a more extended course of study, 
opportunity is also afforded. 

The following scheme gives a general view of the studies pur- 
sued in each term. Candidates for admission must pass a satisfac- 
tory examination in Reading, Writing, Arithmetic, Grammar and 
Geography. 

JUNIOR CLASS, 

Fall Term.—Preparatory studies reviewed, Algebra, Rhetoric, 
Watts on the Mind, 

Winter Term.—To such as may be qualified, opportunity is af- 
forded to engage in the business of teaching ; and such studies are 
pursued as may be best adapted te the attainments and circumstances 
of the students, 

Spring Term.—Geometry, Trigonometry, Book-keeping by 
Double Entry, Political Class Book, Evidences of Christianity. 

MIDDLE CLASS. 


Fall Term.—Smellie’s Philosophy of Natural History, Paley’s 
Natural Theology, Mensuration, Surveying, Civil Engineering. 

Winter Term.—As above. 

Spring Term.—Olmsted’s Natural Philosophy, Chemistry, Bot- 
any. 

SENIOR CLASS, 

Fall Term.—Mineralogy.—Geology.—Logic.—Intellectua] Phi- 
losophy. 

Winter Term.—As above. 

Spring Term.—Astronomy .—Moral Philosophy.—Political Econ- 
omy. 

Courses of lectures, experimental and theoretical, are given on 
Chemistry, Mineralogy, Geology, Natural Philosophy and Astrono- 
my.—Weekly exercises in Composition, Declamation, and the gen- 
eral principles of Elocution are continued through the whole course ; 
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and particular instructions are given in Elocution, both in private 
exercises and public lectures by an experienced instructor employed 
for the purpose. During the Fall term, familiar lectures are given 
to those who are preparing for the important art of teaching. In- 
structions are also given in Sacred Music. 

The object of this system of instruction is not to hurry the stu- 
dent through a superficial course of study, but to begin a thorough 
course, and to carry it as far as circumstances will allow. While 
therefore it is adapted to furnish suitable qualifications to those who 
propose to become occasional, or permanent and ProressionaL 
TEacuERs, it is equally suited to the wants of all those young men, 
who, without entering upon either of the learned professions, would 
qualify themselves for honorable and useful employment in any de- 
partment of business, whether as intelligent merchants, mechanics, 
seamen, or agriculturists. 

This institutton has already sufficiently illustrated its practical 
utility and high importance. More than one thousand students have 
enjoyed, to a greater or less extent, its privileges. These students 
have come from more than twenty different states and provinces, 
and have returned to enter into every department of business above 
mentioned. From fifty to one hundred students from this Seminary 
have, in a single winter, been employed as teachers of district 
schools. Many have become permanent instructors, and are now 
receiving a liberal compensation, and exerting an extensive influ- 
ence in almost every state in the Union. 

Tuition is at the rate of fifty cents per week. 

There are three vacations annually ;—the first, of four weeks 
from the Anniversary ; the second, of two weeks from the Wednes. 
day of the week preceding the annua] Thanksgiving in Massachu- 
setts ; the third, two weeks from the second Wednesday in March. 

The instructors are: 

Rev. LYMAN COLEMAN, Principal, and Teacher of Men- 
tal and Moral Philosophy. 

ALONZO GRAY, A. M. Teacher of Chemistry and Natu- 
ral History. 

T. D. P. STONE, A. M. Teacher of Elocution, 

MYRON N. MORRIS, A. B. Teacher of Mathematics, Natu- 
ral Philosophy, and Scientifie and Practical Agriculture. 

Mr. WILLIAM H. WELLS, Teacher in the Preparatory De- 
partment. 

Me. G. F. B. LEIGHTON, Teacher of Sacred Music. 








